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ABSTRACT 

Two main problems were examined in this study: Does 
the providing of a direct formalized feedback experience to group 
participants accelerate their learning thereby producing greater 
changes in attitude and behavior? Does the group counseling 
experience produce a change in the participants* attitude and 
behavior? To measure behavioral and attitudinal change, the 
Interpersonal Perception Scale (IPS) was developed. It was 
constructed to measure behavior as it is rated by other group members 
and attitude as it is rated by the individual. The Tennessee 
Self-Concept Scale (TSCS) was the second instrument used to measur 
attitude. All subjects received a classroom lecture for two hours c* d 
then divided into four discussion groups for one hour. The subjects? 
were randomly assigned to the discussion groups and the experimental 
treatment of direct formalized feedback was randomly assigned to two 
of these groups; All groups were given a pre-test during their second 
meeting and a post-test during their twelfth meeting. The authors 
concluded that the use of a direct formalized feedback technique in 
groups of this type produced behavioral changes which can be observed 
by other group participants. (Author) 
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SUMMy^RY 

Two pain problems vxere examined in this study: Does 

the providing of a direct formalized, feedback experience 
to group participants accelerate their learning thereby 
producing greater changes in attitude and behavior? Does 
the group counseling experience produce a change in the 
participants ’ attitude and behavior? 

To measure behavioral and attitudinal change, the 
Interpersonal Perception Scale (IPS) was developed* It 
was const^'ucted to measure behavior as it is rated, by 
other group members and attitude as it is rated by the 
individ.ual* The Tennessee Self-Concept Scale (TSCS) was 
the second instrument used to measure attitud.e* 

Grad.uate students enro.l.led in a required course in 
group processes were used.* in this study. All subjects 
received a c.lassroom lecture for two hours and then divided 
into four discussion groups for one hour.. The subjects 
were random.ly assigned to the d.iscussion groups and the 
experimental treatment of direct formalized feedback was 
rand.om.ly assigned to two of these groups, 

/ill groups were given a pre-test during their second 
meeting and a post~test during their twe.lfth meeting. The 
experimental group (N=20) received the direct formalized 
feed.back of the other group members rating of their behav- 
ior on the pre-testing of the IPS during their fourth meet- 
ing and the control group (N=20) received no information 
about the pre-testing. 

A significant difference between the experimental and. 
control groups was found on the post-test measures of be- 
havior. No meaningful.ly significant difference was found 
on the measures of attitud.e. 

No significant difference was found on the measures of 
behavior from pre-testing to post-testing of the total 
group. Two attitud.e measures showed, a significant change; 
the individ.ual »s rating of himself on the IPS and the phys- 
ical self score (a sub- test score on the TSCS), 

The authors concluded that the use of a direct formal- 
ized. feed.back technique in groups of this type produced 
behavioral changes which can be observed by the other group 
participants. However, attitude as measured by the IPS and. 
the TSCS does not change as a result of receiving the direct 
formalized feedback. 
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Although an attitude change from pre-testing to post- 

found, it should bo interpreted with 
questionable validity of this measure, 
change in physical self indicates that the 
altered the participants* view of his body 
and physical appearance in a positive direction. ^ 

The authors recommended that the direct feedback tech- 

behavioral change in this typo of 

measure behavioral change, and 
that the relationship betwesen the successful group participant 

^ablishldf"^ the IPS) and the successful cfSl?? be os! 
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CHAPTER 1 



THE PROBLEM AND DEFINITION OP TERMS 
I. INTRODUCTION 



Many counselor educators have observed that a program 
focusing on cognitive development alone is not sufficient 
preparation for the personal relationship required of a 

One of the issues concerning the training and 
counselors which has received a great deal 
of attention is the use of only content oriented course re- 
quirements. In order to fulfill the need for the personal 
development of the student, some counselor training programs 
have used group counseling and others have used indivic?ual 
counseling. Since the use of groups is a more 
efficient use of staff time and may be more relevant to the 
types of skills which should be developed, groups will be 
examined in this study. Group counseling of this type is 
usually organized to provide an opportunity for the individ- 
ual to participate in a self-examining and self-assessing 
experience. More specifically, their purpose is to provide 

with the opportunity to examine his behavior, 
others, and to experience directly the 
effect that his behavior has on others as ho interacts with 
unem in groups « 

problems in the utilization of groups for 
to be the long period of time required 
efore group members begin the process of self-examination. 

® method of providing feedback which was de- 
signed to decrease this nonproductive period in grouo train- 

position that the quantification of the 
feedback which an Individual received in the group experienoe 

ua? faouitatins the development of the^ndlvld! 

dimensions of behavior which a ooun- 
loeolfle^and f examine in their group experienoe were 

°£ providing the individual with 
quantified information about his behavior as it is appraised 
group members was developed and utilized. By pro- 

®°“® sroups and not providing 

eL^?n^5 °f Information was ^ 

rt/sn addition, the total group receiving the groun 

examined as the oha^e at the end®of group ^ 
participation was of interest to this study. ^ 



anoth^ evaluation of group counseling has been 

concern to counselor educators \?ho are 
using this type of training with their students. The 
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measurement of in. rpersonal skills has always been a very 
difficult problem? nndf tho measurement techniques presently 
used, in this area have net proven satisfactory. Therefore, 
a tool for the measuremotjt of the development of interper- 
sonal skills in group training was undortn’ven as a major 
part of this study. The three areas which uhls instrument 
Is designed, to measure are? (1) the individual's accuracy 
in perceiving the behavlc*=' of other Individuals in the group# 
(2) the accuracy of the other group members in perceiving the 
behavior of an individual in the group, and (3) the dlsorep- 
anoy between the individual’s rating of his average behavior 
and his behavior as he would like it to be ideally. If this 
measurement technique is j.ound useful in practice, it will 
provide a valuable tool for further work in this area. 

Three disadvantages of using the iiistrumont developed 
to meet the needs of this studjr should be noted? (1) it is 
not a standardized instrument, (2) it gives only one score 
and does not provide a multilevel measure of personality, 
and (3) it does not provide a norm group which oould br* used 
for comparison. To oompensate for these disadvantages, the 
authors used the Tennessee Self-Conoept Scale which provide :5 
(1) a standardized set of items, (2) a total score and thir- 
teen sub- test scoTQs, and (3) a norm group which oould be 
used for comparison. 



II PROBLEM AND OBJECTU^^ ' 

Statement of the Problem . The two main problems which 
this study will examine are stated as follows: 

Does the providing of a direct formalized feodtack 
experience to group portlolpants a< tolerate their learning 
thereby prod,uoing a greater change in attitude and behavior? 

Does the group counseling experience produce a change 
in the par ."^oipants* attitude and behavior? 

Statement of Ob.leotives . The objectives of this study 

are? • 



To assess if there is a difference between the means of 
the scores listed below for the experimental and control groups 
on the' post- test; 

(1) Perceived Score which indicates the discrepancy 
between the way an individual .perceives his behavior and the 
way it is perceived by others. 

(2) Perceiving Score which indicates the discrepancy 
between the way others perceive an Individual’s behavior and 
the way the indl^ idual perceives it. 
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IndloatOB the dlsorepanov 
between the vay an Individual rated his behavior and the ^ 
way he rated his behavior as-he-would-.Uke-lt-to-be-ldeally . 

measured by the thirteen sub-test 
Scale* total score on the Tennessee Self-Conoept 

there Is a difference between the pro- 
ortho? *he scores for the total group 

which Indicates the discrepancy 
between the way an Individual perceives his behavior and^ 
the way It Is perceived by others. enavior ana 

which Indicates the discrepancy 
rrtS” others perceive an Individual's behavior ^ 

and the way the individual perceives it# 

indicates the discrepancy 

botiseen the way an individual rated his behavior and the 
way he rated his behavior as-he-wou.ld-like-.it-to-be-idea.Uy . 

measured by the thirteen sub-test 
Soa.lo? total score on the Tennessee Self-Conoept 

III. ASSUMPTIONS 

following assumptions were made in the course of 
deve.loping this study and. constructing the instrument for 
assessing changes resulting fiom groij tr^ni^f 

o personal development of a oournselor is 

a necessary part of his training. nse.Lor is 

^ training program aimed at increasing self- 
use of effeotive.ly be accomplished through the 

conditions are a prerequisite for be- 
^5 change to take p.lace in an individual as a result 

groups provide the individual 
information about his behavior, the indivudual receives 
this information and allows It to motivate him trcha^l, 

promotes Psy°hologioal safe climate wMoh 

process of self-examination will lead to 
an attitude change which will precipitate a behavioral change. 
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(5) That tho individual acouratoly reports his reaction 
to the behavior of tho individual being rated. 

(6) That the individual will demonstrate any behavioral 
change to the group and that it will bo observed by the group 
members* 

(7) That the group/s ratings of behavioral changes are a 
valid measure of the change which has taken place in the in- 
dividual. 

(8) That the individual’s ratings of the changes that 
have taken place in his behavior during group, training are a 
valid measure of this change. 

(9) That an individual’s description of his behavior on 
a rating sca.le is an accurate description of the behavior that 
he is trying to demonstrate to others. 

IV. DEFINITIONS 

Terms used in this paper will be defined in this section. 

Group training refers to a group which is designed to provide 

the individual with an opportunity to examine his behavior, 
the behavior of others, and the effect that his behavior 
has on others with whom he Interacts in the group setting. 
This kind, of group has been referred, to in tho literature 
as basic encounter groups, sensitivity groups, and T-groups 
(or training groups). 

Feedback refers to any information that the lndivid.ual receives 
about his behavior from others. 

Direct feedback teohniaue refers to providing the individual 
group member with a summary of the groups* ratings of his 
behavior as it was recorded on the Interpersonal Percep- 
tion Scale during the first group meeting. 

Self - assessment refers to the process whereby the individwial 
examines his attitudes and behavior. 

Se.lf - examinatlon is used synonomously with self-assessment. 

Self - understandinp; is used to indicate an awareness of the 

attitude.? one holds and the attitudes that one^s behavior 
precipitates in others with whom one interacts. 

Interpersonal skil.ls refers to the behavior which an individual 
uses as ho interacts with others in group sessions. 



PQXoeivod. Score is oaloulatod from the responses to the 
imiorporsonal Peroeptlon Scale* It rjpresonts how 
accurately an individual's behavior was perceived by 
the other group members. 

Perceiving Score Is calculated from the responses to the 
Interpersonal Perception Scale. It represents how 
accurately an individual perceived the behavior of 
the other group members. 

Self - Ideal Score is oaloulatod from the responses to the 
Interpersonal Perception Scale. It represents dis- 
satisfaction with the self as it is and the self as 
the individual would like it to be ideally. 

V. OVERVIEW 

The next chapter, Chapter II, reviews the pertinent 
literature on the use of group techniques to develop self- 
understanding, the use of feedback, the measuring instru- 
ments, and the theory of behavioral and attitudinal change 
as a result of group participation. Chapter III describes 
the sample, treatment, procedures, hypotheses, and analysis 
used in the study. In Chapter IV the analysis of the data 
and the testing of the hypotheses are presented. The final 
chapter. Chapter V, includes a summary of the study, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations . 
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CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OP THE LITERATURE 



Pour s©otions ar© inoludod in tho rovl©w of the n tc)y*a4'HY%ia 

tochnlquos to dovelorstlf! 

undorstandlt^ in counselor trainees. Part two ©xaminos^the’ 
feedback as an aid. to learning. Part three presents 

attltudlnal ohang. which takes place 

I. the use op group technk^ues to 

DEVELOP SELP-UNDERSTANDING 

of basic assumptions 

groups are an appropriate method of 
developing self-understanding. The review of the literature 
ri assumption includes the following parts: 

ini ornfl-row^ solf-understandlng in the counselor* s train- 

use of group techniques in developing 
self-undorstandlng, and (3) the use of group toohniques in 
counselor training programs. ^^onniques in 

,Sl® fo£ self- und.ers tandinpc the counselo rtp, 

^y^yj-hing program . The need for the counselor to understnnrt 
HTs-p?i§na¥ ne^ and drives before hrcaS enter intff^- 
helping relationship with another has appeared man^^ times in 

education literature. The Ethical ^anda?L 
?£i Personnel and Guidance Association makes the 

c?"ccSl^s°““®"‘^'^"°" "" prepa^auo^ 

prograra should aim to develop 
but alsf le\lf!uSderstaSdlng!i® - 

QrtU report of the Commission on Guidance in Anerican 

referred to as a blueprint forschool coun- 
seling and school counselors that reaches Into the next decade 



P®^sonnel and Guidance Asso- 

p. 209”' — SM Guidance Journal . XL (October. I96I). 



2n 

/,» 1 .1 ^ * ^^^bert Wrenn* The Counselor in a Changing Woi^lri 

196 l^"l!°l 68 .’^'’'^ Aiaerloan Personnel and Guidance LsSHIStlon. 



or more» discusses the psyohologloal growth of the counselor 
in training. . The commission concluded that, although this 
Is not part of the official curriculum* It should become an 
Integral part of the training program. The counselor must 
understand himself before he can effectively help others. 



iippell 3 and Arbuckle^ present very similar arguments 
for developing the counselor as a person. They Indicate 
that counselors sometimes learn what their Instructors feel 
they should be and they learn to do what their instructors 
feel they should do. However, this has little value in the 
actual counseling relationship because the counselor Is try- 
ing to emulate another and Is not reacting as the person he 
is. If the counselor is not aware of his own emotional needs 
he cannot bo sensitive to the emotional needs of the oounsol- 
lee. This is very detrimental to the counseling relationship 
because the client reacts to the counseling interview as it 
Is and the counselor, who does not understand himself, reacts 
to the interview as he thinks it is or as he would, like It to 
bo. The counselor who does not understand himself Is very 
limited in his ability to help others. 



^ ^ techniques ^ developing self-under - 
standing . Group counseling has 1 " * ■ 



iCIm u£ia of group 

. Group counseling has been aimed at remediation, 
preventive techniques, analyzing group processes, and In- 
creasing self-understanding. This section of the review 
of the literature will focus on the use of group teohnques 

to develop self-understanding with an emphasis on college 
age groups. ® 



Burko and Bennis^ studied the perceptual change in 
members of a human relations training group (T-group) which 
met during the summer of 1958 at the National Training Lab- 
oratory In Bethal. Maine. Using a Group Semantic Differ- 
ential which was rated three ways: ( 1 ) the way I actually 

am in this T-group, ( 2 ) the way I would like to be in this 
i-group, and ( 3 ; the behavior of other group members as 



^Morey L. Appell, ^'Self-Understanding for the Guidance 
Counselor,” The Personnel and Guidance Journal, XLII 
(October, 19 W. p. 148 . 

^Duga.ld S. Arbuckle, “The Self of the Counselor,” The 
Personnel and Guidance Journal . XLIV (iiprll, I966), p. 8^ 

•^Richard L. Burke and Warren G. Bennis, "Changes In 
Perception of Self and Others During Human Relations Train- 
ing ,” Hu^ ReJ^ti^^ XIV, (Spring, 1961), pp. I65-I82. 



obsorvod in this T-group» they found that group partlolpants 
DQoame more satlsflod with thoir perception of self and moved 
in the direction of their ideal at the end of training, ‘in 
addition* they became more congruent in their perception of 

others, and began to see others as these individual see them- 
selves. 



Zimet and. Fine^ studied the behavioral change in a group 
of school administrators following a group experience where 
one group was given a content oriented course and the other 
group was conducted in a manner similar to ollent-oentered 
therapy. The results of their study indicate that given a 
nonthreatening group experience, individuals can explore and 
begin to see themselves as others perceive them. 



Grater^ studied the hypothesis that the o:q>erlonoes in a 
group situation can increase an individual’s understanding of 
himself and make significant changes in the individual’s atti- 
tudes towards himself. The assumption that the attitude towards 
the self and the attitude toward others are dependent functions, 
leads him to his second hypothesis, experiences in a group can 
result in significant changes toward a generalized other person. 
He found a significant reduction in discrepancy between the 
ideal and the real self, but the hypothesized reduction in the 
discrepancy between the ideal self and the generalized other 
person was not found. 



It may be concluded from the literature reviewed, in this 
section that positive outcomes are a result of group training. 
It should be noted, however, that the use of different measure- 
ment techniques makes comparison difficult. Therefore, the 

significance of the studies reported here should be interpret'^d 
with caution. 



use of gxpup techniques in counselor training programs. 
Some counselor training programs have reported on thoir use of 
group techniques to develop the prospective counselor as a 



^Carl Zlmet and. Harold Pine, "Personality Changes With a 
Group Therapeutic Experience in a Human Relations Seminar," 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology , LI (July, 1955), 

P* 73 • 

■^^Harry Grater, "Changes in Self and Other Attitudes in a 
Leadership Training Group," The Person nel and Guid.anoe Journal, 
XXXVII (January, 1959) » pp. 493-496 . 



person. Bonnoy and Gazda® propose that the best method 
of forcing the counselor in training to examine himself 
and develop an Increase in self-understanding is to re- 
quire that he participate in group counseling as part 
of his training program. Using twenty-four enrollees 
in an advanced NDE/i Counseling Institute, who agreed to 
participate as a client in group counseling before they 
were chosen to participate in the institute, found a 
clearly positive reaction to the experience of group 
counseling in the following areas: understanding of 

interpersonal dynamics, understanding of how others 
perceive you, understanding of how others react to you, 
learning of new interpersonal roles, concept of self, 
professional relationships with colleagues, and pro- 
fessional relationships with clients.- 

Axelson^ used group counseling to Increase understand- 
ing and sensitivity towards the needs of others and oon- 
olud.od that there is an association between empathic per- 
ception and (1) the number of hours spent in small group 
participation and (2) the type of behavior being perceived. 

Gazda and Ohlsen-^^ used group counseling as an adjunct 
to a group guidance and principles of counseling course 
taught to prospective counselors attending summer school. 
They concluded that short-term group counseling is not 
effective in improving the mental health of essentially 
normal individuals. They noted, however, that the instru- 
ments used to assess changes in mental health might not be 
sensitive in detecting changes in the adjustment of the 
essentially normal individuals. 

The statistical results of the studies reviewed in 
this section are not encouraging in that they have failed 
to provide evidence of the value of group counseling as a 



^Warren C. Bonney and George Gazda, "Group Counseling 
Experiences: Reactions by Counselor Candidates," Counselor 

Mucatlon Supervision , V (Suiii^'ier, 1966), p. 210l ^ 

^John A. Axelson, "Relationship of Counselor Candidates » 
Empathic Perception and. Rapport in Small Group Interaction,” 
Counselor Education and Supervision , VI (Summer, 196?), p. 291. 

^George Gazda and. Merle Ohlsen, "The Effects of Short- 
Term Group Counseling on Prospective Counse.lors , " The 
Personnel ^ Guidance Journal , XXXIX (April, 196l)~. 638. 
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technique for inoreasing the self-understanding of counse- 
lors in training. However, impressionistic and question- 
nairs data indicate that this approach has merit. The 
lack of adequate measurement and an appropriate method of 
evaluating change seems to be the most serious limitation 
of the research which has been done in this area. 

Summary . The review of the literature has (1) pointed 
to the need for a self-understanding experience as a part cf 
the counselor's training# (2) shown that group techniques 
have and can be used to accomplish this type of training, 
and (3) reviewed group counseling programs which have been 
used in the training of counselors. Group techniques 
have been used and seem to be effective in developing a»^ 
increase in solf-understanding. 

II. THE USE OF FEEDBACK 

The i:erm, feedback, is used to refer to information 
which an Individual receives about his behavior from others. 
Methods of providing this type of information are reviewed 
in this section. First, several types of procedures for 
giving feedback of information are reviewed and, then, the 
feedback of rating scale information is examined. 

Feedback of information to individuals . Jenkinj-^^ dis- 
cussed the role of feedback in developing the process cf 
®®^^“®3canlnatlon in training groups . He enumerated several 
important types of information which the group needs about 
itself, three of these are pertinent to this disuossion. 
First, the group needs to know the goals toward which they 
are working. Second, the group as a whole needs to know 
their rate o^ progress toward achieving these goals. And, 
finally , individual group members need, to appriase their 
contributions to the groups* goals so that they know their 
lndlvid.ual rate of progress. The more information the 
group receives about it*s development the more able it will 
be to initiate the necessary adjustments to make it a pro- 
ductive group. When the group receives this feedback of 
Information, it can recognize clearly the need to act and 
the nature of the change which is demanded in the situation. 



David H. Jenkins, ’’Feedback and Group Self-Evaluation 
Readings Series -- One — Group Development (Washington: 
National Education Association , ^§iSl ) , p . §5-, 



By providing feedback to groups through non-partioi- 
patlng observers! Jenkins found that the group beoamo 
more productive. There observers provided feedback thus 
producing a type of self-correcting device for the group. 
An increase in the self-examination of individual group 
members and the productivity of the group resulted. 



Blake, Mouton, and Fruchter^2 utilized leadorlcss 
groups to analyze the psychological dimensions of the 
group exporionco. A factor analysis of the scales they 
developed showed three factors operating* cohesion, group 
accomplishment, and group development feed-back. The authors 

• group development feedback is usually not pro- 
vided for by a direct formalized experience and it, there- 
fore, occurs outside of the formal meetings of most groups. 

• They reoomend this factor be included in group training^to 
increase the efficiency of the group. 

. . |Q,edbaok of rating scale information . Malouf studied 
the effect of giving direct feedback information to groups 
of eleventh grade students who volunteered for a self- 
development training group. He examined the question: 

•:can comprehensive, dlre^^t feed-back as 
represented by members* ratings of each 
other, be incorporated effective.ly into 
group sessions, fostering positive inter- 
personal feelings among the individual 
members within the group?13 

nine two hour sessions over a three 
month period. Ratings on four scales were made at the 
conc-luslon of each meeting, and they were returned to 
the group member who was rated at the beginning of the 
fol-lowing meeting. © ^ 

scales used in this study were; (1) extent to 
which you can empathize with and accept the person: extent 

’^n'3-erstand each other and oom- 
munloate, (2) extent to which the person irritates, annoys, 



X2 

ifA and Benjamin Fruchter 

A Analpis of gaining Group Behavior," The Journal ‘ 

of Social Psychology , LVIII (March, 1962), p* 123, 

13phe.lon J. Ma-louf, "Direct Feedback: Helpful or Dis- 

(May? .1968)? ^y^'^P^^'^'^'iseling"? Tj^ School CouLelor . ^ " 





Zl. 



warm toward him ®^d’ ( 4 ) exLn? friendly and 

ness and resistance ° y°'* resentfu.l- 

find it difficult to accent which you 

scales ranged from 1 for low^or very little on these 

very much. Summlnja: these sn^ioo'^^S high or 

ual the authors found thnt^the'*® per individ- 

sroup teS to Kas^L tL numbed <=°tal 

The difference between the mean n?”the ®eeti^s increased. 

group meeting ani thrmean crtofscaldrat^thf 
meeting was significant at tL .01 level. ^ 

III. THE MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 

?It £”« 

P^ep-tto^ScSl flpI) Interpersonal 

limfted t response categories are usually 

st^'SylgL^"! l.iSgrel'to"" 

In discussing the characteristics of t-ho onTn>««*.«j 
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assumed, to have equal attitude value. The individuals 
responding to these items can, therefore, bo scaled by 
summing or averaging their responses. Second, the sum- 
matcd rating scale allows for the expression of the in- 
tensity of the attitude by permitting the individual to 
respond from strongly disagree to strongly agree thus 
greater variance can be recorded. However, this variance 
can also be the result of a response-sot which is defined 
as a tendency to use certain types of responses. 

Nunnally^-^ feels that the suimnative scales consti- 
tutes in general, the best approach to the scaling of 
attitudes which the individual will verbalize. While 
other scaling methods have been found useful in the 
scaling of stimuli, the sunimative scaling model is the 
one most generally useful in the scaling of people with 
respect to psychological traits. 

The summative rating scale seemed an appropriate 
choice to develop as the measurement technique in this 
study. Since this scale was constructed as a self- 
description of group participants and also as a method 
of describing the behavior of the other group members, 
the use of the summative rating scale for these two 
purposes will be examined. 

Self- inventory measures . When an individual is 
presented a rating scale and asked to describe himself, 
this is referred to as .a self-inventory measure. Accord- 
ing to Nunnally-^b this is the most frequently employed 
approach to personality measurement. One of the main 
problems encountered in using this method to measure 
personality traits is that the final results tend to be 
dominated by a general factor of social desirability. 
Social desirability is referred to as the tendency to say 
good, rather than bad things about one*s self. 

An additional problem with the self-inventory is the 
factor of semantic interpretation. What meaning does the 
scale item communicate to the individual doing the rating? 



•^^Jum Nunnally , Psychometric Theory . (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company , 196? } , p . 72. 

16 

Jurn Nunnally, Psychometric Theo ry , (Now York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company , 196? ) , p . 481. 
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Nunnal.ly prersntj the Inllowing llxustration oC by 

Probl^ras an Individual encounters In respond- 

Su^snuatioSs? dlsouaalon in 



First I the individual must decide what 
is meant by "group situations." Doos 
this portaln to family settings as well 
as to groups found outside thshome? 

Does it pertain only to formal groups, 
such as olubs and business groups, or 
does it also apply to Informal group 
situations? Second, the subject must 
decide what is meant by "lead." Doos 
this moan to speak the most, make the 
best points, or to have the last say? 
Third, the subject must decide what is 
meant by "usually." Doos that moan 
nearly all the time, most of the time, 
or at least half the time?!? 



Despite the limitations of the self-inventory , they 
continue to play an important part in research today. They 

construct and are usually as valid as moasurL 
Other approaches. It was, therefore, decided to 
use the self-inventory in this study to measure the person- 

pants perceived by the individual partlol- 



1 ^ o me the d s . When an indivld.ual is asked to 

2’^®® rather than himself on a rating soale, 
4 . observational rating scaleT Here 

the Instrument is used to make a behavioral observation and 

obvlour?h?f indivtdual. U ls 

o vious that the validity of this scaling technique is com- 

observer. When the observer is 
Ssneral personality trait, as he is in 
this study, the judgments are usual.ly highly sublectlve. 
Therefore, both validity and reliability tend to be .low. 

is asked problems encountered when an individual 

self-inventory for someone else are 
simi.lar to those of the self-inventory method. First, ob- 
servational rating-' oend to be dominated by a factor simi.lar 



■^"^Jum Nunnally , Psyohometrlo 
Hill Book Company, 19^7)1 p. 481. 



Theory , 



(New York: 



McGraw- 



to tho soola.1 desirability factor In the self-inventory. 
Nunna.l.ly , •‘•o refers to this factor as ’’other-desirability ” 
and defines it as tho tendency to say good or bad things 
about people in general. Despite the limitations of tho 
obsopational method they provide an economical method of 
obtaining information about the personality characteristics 
person being observed. The factor of other desir- 
ability can be controlled somewhat by having more than one 
person observe the behavior of an Individual. Tho obser- 
vatlonal method » was, therefore, chosen as the method of 
obtaining Information about the effect that an individual’s 

behavior has on others in the groups being examined in this 
s uuoy • 

. development of toe Interpersonal Peroeptlon Scale 

This section wi.ll discuss the rat lona.to behind, the 
development of the Interpersonal Perception Scale which is 

A® F?u 4 ^ instrument is Inc.luded 

in ^ppendlx .A of this paper. It was constructed to meet 
certain requl.rGmonts of this partiou.lar study . Since this 
Instrument was to be used with a special type of gT'oup 
U.e. graduate students in counselor ed.u(jatlon) and since 
this Instrument was to be used for the direct feedback 

constructed to make the goal obvious 
Individaal oomp.lotlng the rating. Tho instrument 
was designed to measure the Individual’s behavior in a 
given area as he assesses it, and as it is assessed by 
others who know him through the group interaction. No 

nnment^wV^h ^ deeper .levels of personality devel-. 

opment with this Instrument. Several sources were used in 
constructing the scales on this form. 

Truax-'^^ who presents oonsiderab.le research 
support his theory that the central thora- 
^i^Sjedients are; accurate empathy, nonpossessive 

. He has constructed a scale of 
f^^inihlstered to a client to measure 
the extent to whij. . these ingredients were present in the 
counseling re.lationshlp. Several of the .Ul items on this 
scale were .modified and inc.luded in this instrSt? 



HUl Sol'rco^jpany-y 191157^^ 



B_, Truax and Robert Carkhuff, Toward 
younsellnp: and Psycho the ranv ; TrfliPTTnff 
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Rating Soalo developed by Anderson and 
Anderson to obtain the oliont*s rating of the counselor 
was also carefully examined. The factor analysis of this 
scale done by Linden i Stone » and. Shertzer^i found three 
factors present: counseling climate* counselor comfort, 

and oliont satisfaction# This was also oonsidorsd as an 
item pool of scales to be used, in the instrument which 
was constructed, for this research. 

The scale of 25 bipolar items for evaluating the 
behavioral oharaotoristlo being examined is included as 
Appendix A of this paper. The behavioral oharaoteristlo 
(or goal; being evaluated appears in capital letters and 
the scale for evaluating it is given just below this. 

The Scoring of the Interpersonal Perception Scale 
iJP§)» Figure 1 is an example of an item matrix cons true ted 
to obtain scores on the Interpersonal Perception Scale (IPS). 
The directions used to calculate the item scores are given 
below the ill* otratlon. Basically this lnvo.lves subtracting 
an individual's ^tverage rating (his ’*best” rating minus his 
worst” divided by 2) and squaring the difference between 
that and other individual’s rating of his behavior. Figure 2 
Illustrates the construction of the total matrix. lb obtain 
the entries in the cells of this matrix the identical cells 
of the item matrices are ad^iJiQd. and the ;jum io entered in the 
corresponding cell of the total matrix. Adding these totals 
gives a row total, peroelvod score, and a column total, per- 
ceiving score. A discussion of scores and the self- 

ideal score are presented in the .b.tlowing paragraphs. 

Perceived score. Adding the row entries of the total 
matrix gives the perceived score. This represents how 
accurately an individual’s behavior was peroeived by the 
other group members. In the example used in Figure 2, 
cell c is Joe’s perceived score and represents how accu- 
rately his behavior was peroeived by Sally and Tom. 



/N r\ 

^ R. P. Anderson and G. V. And.erson , ’’Development of 
an Instrument for Measuring Rapport,” The Personne.l and 
_Qu,i danc e Journal , (September, 1962), ppT"l8^2^. " — 

D* Linden, 3. C, Stone, and Bruce Sheitzer, 
Development and Evaluation of an Inventory for Eating 
Counseling,” Personnel and Guid ance Journal. XLIV 
(November, 19 65 ), pp. 26^27^7 ” — 
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PoroGiving score. Adding the column entries of the 
total matrix gives you their perceiving score. This repre- 
sents how accurately an individual perceived the behavior 
of ^ the other group members. In the example used in Figure 2 $ 
ce.ll j is Joe's perceiving score and represents how 
accurate ho was in perceiving the behavior of Sally and Ibm. 

Self-ideal score- To calculate this score the dif- 
ference between an individual's average rating and his 
rating as- he-would.-like-to-be-ideally is oaloulated and 
squared. This score represents a discrepancy between 
the person I am and the person I would like to be . 

The use of the Tennessee Self Concept Scale. Tb 
examine the IndlTi^ual's concept of himself It was decided 
to include an additional measure in the study. The 
Tennessee Self Concept Scale (TSCS) was chosen as it pro- 
vides a multiple factor approach to studying tho self 
concept and a norm group which could be used to make 
comparisons . 

The norms for the scale were developed on a stand- 
ardization group of 626 people. The authors point out 
that the tiorin group is overpresented, in the number of 
college students, white subjects, and persons in the 12 
to 30 year age bracket. But. according to the authors, 
it is not necessary to extend the norm group for two 
reasons s 



First, it has been apparent that samples 
from other populations do not differ 
appreciab.ly from the norms, provided 
they are large enough samples (75 or 
more). Second, the effects of such 
demographic variables as sex. age, race, 
education, and IntelligenDO on tho scores 
of this Scale are quite negligible .22 

Test-rctest reliability coefficients of all sub tests scores 
are reported in the manual. These range from a low of .60 
to a high of .92, 

The ability of the TSCS to discriminate between groups 
of differing characteristics is discussed in the manual. 



p p 

William H. Fitts, Tenness ee Self Concept Scale Manual. 
(Nashville; Deipartrnent of Mental Health, I965), p. 13“ 
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Item number; 1 



Person 

0 i V 1 ng 

Person 

Perceived 


1 


1 

Joe 


Sally 


Tom 


Joe 




a 


b 


Sally 


0 




d. 


Tom 






1 

1 



lb oalou.lftte the value for cell a* the way Sally sees 
Joe’s behavior on item one» the difference between Joe’s 
average rating of his behavior (his ’’best” rating plus his 
’’worst" divided by 2) and Sally’s rating of it is obtained 
and then squared. 

To calculate the value for cell b, the difference 
between Joe’s average rating of his behavior and Tom’s 
rating of it is obtained and then squared. 

The values in the second row (o and d) are calculated 
in a similar manner but this time the difference between 
Sally’s average rating of her behavior and the ratings of 
the other group members is used. Thus* cell o represents 
the square of the difference between Sally’s average rating 
of her behavior and the rating of it by Joe; and cell d 
represents the squared difference between Sally’s rating 
of her behavior and the rating of it by Tom. 



FIGURE 1 

CONSTRUCTION OF MITEM MATRIX 
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TOTAL MATRIX 



Person 

Perceiving 

Person 

Perceived 


* 

1 

1 

1 Joe 

1 


1 

Sally 


I 

t 

1 

Iton 


• • • 


Total 


Joe 




a 


b 


• • • 


0 


Sally 


d 




e 




f 


Tom i 

t 

1 


s 


h 




• • • 


i 


Total • 


J ! 


^ , 

1 

1 


1 


• • • j 

i 





The scores from each identical cell of the item 
matrices are added to obtain the values to enter in the 
corresponding cell of the total matrix. 

To obtain the row total for Joet the perceived score, 
the entries in cell a and b are added and the result is 
entered in cell c. 

To obtain the column total for Joe, the perceiving 
score, the entries in cell d and g are added, and the 
result is entered in cell j. 



FIGURE 2 

CONSTRUCTION OP THE TOTAL MATRIX 
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tho .OOX lovaX when studies u*lnK 
oatlent groups and non-patient groups were done a« ah»« 

o?2er correlating the rfsults of ^hfisas witf 

*'?P°rted. Of interest to this s^dy 
found betv;een the Minnesota -fbaoher 

thlt ««*hor oonolSded 

that people with good self concepts tend to have more 
deslraole attitudes for teaching, 

validity studies examined the 

to positive experience should be expected 

to result In enhancement of the self concent 

received therapy with 'those who 
test^data^''''®^ significant changes be?Len pre^ pSot- 

section presented a review of the 
1 flnri o mu discussed and Illustrated In Figures 

diagranimatiLlfriS tS^slo^Ln! presented 

this"® ^s^i^tMlule^ouf hlLeir ''^In®^ 

oonve^"hlfattltSdel®?o®^JS» the individual may or may not 
verbal and non i ™u through his behavior (both 

Indlv'dufli 0^0 several reasons why a« 

hf - convey his feelings to the woun 

as he’hL n^er%Sned it ‘^^Seoonr“h® something 

\ainea iz. Second, ho may be unaware that 
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°0”V9ylnK ono message whi.to he really does 
And is associated with that behavior. 

not wish to present his true attitude 

like would respond as he would 

like them to respond. As an Individual participates In a 

group It becomes very dlffloult for him to hide or fail to 
x^ine an attitude that ha holds. And. slnoe these attl- 

of^tL^ff^nn^Jo Individual failure 

j validate them or confirm them leads to an 

anxiety In the Individual. This 
anxiety motivates the individua.l to some type of action 

A brief examination of a theory used, in research on oplnion- 
chan^e wi.u.l he.lp o.larlfy this type of motivation. 

Cognitive dissor-anoe theories suggest that an individual 
will experience dissonance when he knoL that another person 
ho.lds an opinion of him which is not consistent with his 
opinion of hlmso.lf. Zimbardo summarized this as fol.lows: 



Dissonance theory assumes a basic tendency 
toward consistency of cognitions about 
onese.If and. about the environment. When two 
or more cognitive e.lements are psyoho.logi- 
oa.l.ly inconsistent » dissonance is created. 
Dissonance is defined as a psyoho.logioa.l 
tension having drive characteristics. Thus, 
the existence of dissonance is accompanied 
Dy psychological discomfort and when disso- 
manoe arises, attempts are made to reduce 

1 u 0 ^ 



individual to examine his 
prod.uoing an unfreezing of the per- 

indivJ'l^’i unfreezing of the personality readies the 
ind.ivld.ual to seek new information about himself. Looking 

hi this information he attempts to redefine 

siL^to^view'^hL^^ bis attitudes. The individual be- 
gins to view himself from the prospective of the ittout ) hio 

wav^the indfvi'^^^i ^bd he becomes more aware of the 

l^nlvL^n^'^Tf!:^ sroup member sees himself. This proooss 
inyo.lves an inoreaseu awareness on the part of the> inr^iwi 

^ ^ behavior a!mgfat deve,?op?nf greater 

forces the”indiv?di1n?"°^^^’ approves and rein- 

lorcos thv- individual’s new behavior and/or if this new 



3zimbardo » P. G. "Involvement 



oropaney as Determinants of Opinion CoSfoSSy?"°jou?Lf of 
Abnormal and ^l^i Psyohology , lx (January. 196077^6^ 
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^ person’s po-raonallty a ohango In 

produced. This process continues 
until- the- person finds attitudes, feelings, beliefs, and 
•^sponses which fit his personality and/or which are rein- 
forced by the group. A diagrammatical representation of 
this is. given in Figure 3* 



Dissonance 

Unfreezing 

Seeking of information (greater 
awareness of oneself and others) 

Changes in behavior 

Satisfaction 'gained • from the approval of 
uhe group and/or individual satisfaction 
produced, by the behavior fitting the in- 
dividual * s personality 

Cycle can begin-agaln or stop here depending 
on the- degree of dissonance after the comple- 
tion- of the first cycle 



FIGURE 3 

• MODEL OF GROUP LEARNING PROCESS 



when the f with 'dissonance p3?od.ueed. 
wnen the group holds an opinion of the individual which is 

with the individual *s opinion of himself This 
produces an unfreezing of the personality and a looking:* for 
some new type of response more appropriate to the individual 
setting. The individual seeks, new information about 
his behavior from the group and this produces greater aware- 

others, and the way others see him. The 
individual now tries new behavior with the group and seeks 

appropriate to the indlvudual^s personality, 
the new behavior will be used by the individual. 

S ummary . This section of the reviexsr of the literature 
presented a theoretical model which is proposed to 0^1^^ 
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bohayioral change in the group counseling experience. This 
model included an attitude change where the individual be- 
comes more aware of himself and his attitudes and a behav- 
ioral change where the individual alters his behavior as he 
interacts within the group setting. The dissonance theory 
developed from research on opinion-change is assumed, to be 
the motivating factor behind both the behavioral and atti- 
tudinal change. 
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CHAPTER III 
MSTHODOiX^r 



describes the sample and lists the Instru- 
nents used as a measure of the dependent variables. The 
variable (or Independent variable), is described 

ai'e discussed. The hypotheses are 
then stated and. the ana.lysis of the data is discussed. 



I . SA]yiPLE 

Forty g^^duate students enro.X.led in the /?rouo nrooesse^ 

ThP=A and Guidance 270) were used^for^thls study. 

dents facb^for randomly assigned to groups of ten stu- 

dents each for the group discussion part of this reaulred 

men?®o/" Counseling and Guidance. The experlmlntTtre^.- 

to"two^of feedback experience was randomly assigned 

o?nt?ol group! subjects were included in the 



d. I . INS TRUMENTil TION 

The measuring instruments and the scoring of these Instru- 
hl?e® It ’'III dot bf^epeatld 

o^the hy,!otL\lfo"? Ih^rit^dyt I" the forming 

Perceived score on the Interpersona.l Per- 
ception Scale 

-rceiving score on the Interpersonal Per- 
^ption Sca?i.e 

Self-ideal sc-'.rc on tho Intorporsonal Per- 
ception Scale 

The total and t.hirtoon sul-tost scores on 
the Tonnossoc Self Concept Sca.lo, 
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III. TREATMENT 



All subjects received, a classroom lecture on nrroun 
processes. This part ^ - " ■ - o uj 

two hours after which 



part of the training*; lasted appro xiraate.ly 



small group discufv,j.. ^ 

for ap]5rox-.mately one hour. The small gro’;r dir^oassica 
involveo. ten students and. a leader .ifh: 
the Guidance and. Counseling 
Universi.ty. 






on the staff of 
u;..3nt au West Virginia 



^ approach used, in all group meetings was 

for the leader to encourage the group participants to :^ot 
goals for themselves and to evaluate their progress 
tov7ard these goals. Participants were encouraged to be 
perfectly honest with each other and. to discuss the be- 
havior of all of the group members, including the leader, 
in open and honest manner. Emphasis was placed on 

obtaining and sharing data on how their 
perceived, by other members of the 
group. In addition, the individual group members were 
encouraged, to examine how the group behaved in various 

^ method of studying the dynamics of group 
interaction by observing it in action. ^ ^ 

-ml group, the ratings of an Individ- 

observed, by the group and. recorded on ’ 

to%hn^ were returned 

to that lnd.ivid.ual for his personal information. The 

this purpose is Inc.luded. in the Appendix B 
of this paper. This form Includes seven pieces of Infor- 
Z of the goal being rated as given on 

ind.ivid.ual rated himself on this goal 

host, and. fina.l.ly as he- 
and. how the individual was 
other members of his group, 

indiv?rtl^nf^^-^°‘^^ others were reported by giving the 
individual the .lowest and highest ratings that he re- 
ceived and an average of a.ll the rr tings received. The 

option of 'iscussing this 
group or keeping it to themselves. But, 
individuals were encouraged to use this information in a 
constructive manner and as an aid to n- r. ,, 'ying their 
behavior if they decided this was desi’. :i. i.u . Individual 
growth and the development of better sel. -.’nderstanding 
teohnlqS!^’’ partlcl,.ant was the goal of the exporlnental 
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IV. PROCEDURE 



ilt the boglnning and the end of the semester both groups 
received a pro-tost using the Interpersonal Perception 
Scale (IPS) and the Tennessee Self Concept Scale (TSCS). 

The experimental group received the feedback information 
two weeks after the pre-testing. The control group re- 
ceived no information about their responses on the Inter- 
personal Perception Scale. A schedule of the testing, group 
meo;^lngs, and feedback is given below: 



Group meeting 
2 

3 

4 



iiotlvit.v 



5 through 11 
12 



Pre-testing 

Group discussion 

Feedback for ex}3erimental 
group 

Group discussion for 
control group 

Group discussion 

Post-testing 



V. HYPOTHESES 

Two sets of hypotheses were developed and tested in 
this study. The first set examined the difference between 
the experlmenta.l and control group on the post-testing of 
the four dependent variables and the second set examined 
the difference between the pre-testing and the post-testing 
for the total group on the same variables. These hypotheses, 
which were stated as objectives in Chapter I, will be stated 
in the null hypotheses form in the next chapter when the 
statistical analysis of them is presented. 



VI. SUKmflY 

Chapter III, design and methodology, discussed the 
sample, Instrumentation, treatment, and procedures used in 
the study. In the next chapter, Chapter IV, the hypotheses 
will be stated in the null form followed by the statistical 
analysis of the hypothesis. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ANALYSES OF DATA 

of section of Chapter IV gives the analysis 

1 four hypotheses which compare the exnerl 

mental and control groups on the dependent VMlaWes! 

The second part Includes the analysis of* +*h*h ^ 

hypotheses which examine the changes in 

-'"■'-••■‘‘"S" 5-S,S;.5°5;L‘s;! 

Section examined the reliability of the Tnte•rr^^sl•»»c?/^ t 

inf whLfwfs Lve^ped^fffasur- 

Ing Instrument to be used In this study. ® measur- 

I. ANALYSIS OP THE EXPERIMENTAL VERSUS 
CONTROL GROUP HYPOTHESES 

first part of the analysis of the data, the 
comparing the experimental and control grouo 

and thnutlstL«f°'"r"? thrf.u®f"S 

and disouLed.*^ analysis of these hypotheses Is given 

-TP,= f ff °°«trol on the perceived snore . 

sLrl) Post tof Inf ’ Group m 5S' (teroiTT^d 

Pns? i-sf = Control Group Mean (Perceived Score) 

^st testing, was tested using Student's t dlstrlbutlnn 

^e significant dlfferefff 

if ;.l ?or f tf significant f the :S? 

of the analysis are' llsf f if if results 

TiiSLE I 

COiyiPARI^N OF THE PERCEIVED SCORE FOR THE 
EXPERIMENT/IL /IND CONTROL GROUP 



0.14 



Experimental-post i 20 ! 8. 6c 9.0 



^ Significant at .05 level - 2 tall 
° Signlf leant at .01 level - 2 tail 
Low scores are desirable 



3.75* 



= 2 . 0 : 
t = 2.70 
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Sxperlmontal versus control on the perceiving: score. 

The second hypothesis » Expo rime ntS^ Group Mean (Peroei^n« 
ioore) Post testing = Control Group Menn (Peroolvlng Sooro) 
^ost testing, was tested using Student* s t distribution. 

The two graups were not slsnlflonntly different on the pre- 
test but the difference was significant at the .01 level for 

a two tailed test on the post- test. The results of the anal- 
ysis are given in Table II. ^ 



TABLE II 

COMPARISON OF THE PERCEIVING SCORE jPOR THE 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUP 



Group 


N 


1 


i 


Sxl - X2 


t 


Control-pre 


20 


10 . 80 


55.‘t- I 


2.03 


.06 


Experimental-pre 


20 


.10. 9^ 


2?.^ ! 






Control- post 


20 


11.9“ 1 


16.8 1 


1 on 


O if h 


Experimenta.l-post 


20 1 


8.60 


U1.9 ' 


.L . c U 


2.75D 



b *C5 leve.l - tx^o tailed, test t = 2.02 

Significant at .0.1 level - two tailed, test t = 2.70 
Low scores are desirable 



^gS Perimental ^rsus control on the self-ideal score. 
The third hypothesis, Experimental Group Mean*“§eTf-lSoaI 
Score; Post testing ^ Control Group Mean (Self- Ideal Score) 
Post testing, was tested using Student* s t distribution. 

The two groups were not signifioant.ly different on the pre- 

Itll signifioant.ly different on the post- 

test. The results of this analysis are given in Table III. 



TABLE III 

COMPARISON OF THE SELF- IDEAL SCORE FOR THE 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 



Group 


■ N 


t ■■ S2 


|Sxl - X 2 it 


Contro.L-pre 


20 


62.3^ 


536. Z 


8.9 


.19 


Expe r ime n t a 1- p re 


20 


60.5^ 


1053.6 


Contro.l-post 


20 


L8.8^ 1 


r 315.5 


6.7 


.51 


Experimenta.l-post 


20 


^2.,i®: 586.5 ' 



^ Low scores are desirab.le 
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of sub- test variables of the 
^anesso^ Self Concept Scale. To simplify the presentation 
analysis of the fourth hypo the 'lio*, the variables of 
the Tennessee Self Concept Scale are referred to by abbre- 
viations rather than by name. The list of abbreviations 

variable* the name of the variable, and a 
short description of the variable are given in Figure 4. 

The variable description is an abbreviated modification 
Manual given by Fitts in the Tennessee Self Concoot 



Variable 



Abbreviated 


Variable Name 


Variable De sc riot ion 


PhS 


Physical Self 


An individual* s view of 
his body (state of health, 
physical appearance, and 
skills ) . 


MES 


Moral- Ethical Self 


An individual* s view of 
himself from a moral-ethi- 
cal frame of reference 
(moral worth and satis- 
faction with one*s relig- 
ion or lack of it). 


PeS 


Personal Self 


An individual *s sense of 
personal worth. 


FaS 


Family Self 


An individual *s feelings 
of adequacy, worth, and 
value as a family member. 


SoS 


Social Self 


An individual * s sense of 
adequacy and worth in his 
social interaction with 
other people in general. 


I 


Identity 


What an individual is as 
he sees himself. »»What 
I am” items. 


Sat 


Self Satisfaction 


How the individual feels 
about the se.lf he perceives 


Beh 


Behavior 


The indivldual*s perception 
of his own behavior or the 
way he functions. ”This 
is what I do” type of item. 
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Variable Name 



Variable 
Abbreviated, 

Self Critlolsin 



NCS Net Conflict 

Score 



TCS 



Ibtal Conflict 
Score 



Variability Score 



Distribution Score 



yarlablo, Doscrlptlon 

These are 10 mildly deroga- 
tory statements that most 
people admit as being true 
of them. High scores gen- 
erally indicate normal open- 
ness while low scores indi- 
cate a defensiveness or a 
deliberate effort to present 
a favorable picture of oneself. 

Measures the extent to which 
an individual's responses to 
positive items differ from 
(or conflict with) his response 
to positive items in the same 
area of self perception. Pos- 
itive scores indicate an over- 
affirming of the positive while 
negative scores indicate an 
over-denying of negative attri- 
butes (Eliminating the negative) 

This score sums the NCS cell 
scores disregarding the signs, 
nigh scores ind,lcate confusion » 
contradiction, and general 
conflict in self perception, 

^w scores have the opposite 
interpretation , 

This score represents the 
total amount of variability, 
or inconsistency , for the 
entire record. High scores 
mean that the personas self 
concept is so variable from 
one area to another as to 
reflect little unity or 
integration. 



auures inaicato that the 
individual is definite and 
certain about the way he sees 
himself while low scores mean 
just the opposite. 
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Variably 

ii bbrevlatQd 

TTS 



Variably Name Variable Peso rip tlon 

Total Tennessee This score is the total of 
Score the first -five scores (Phsi 

PeS» PaS and SoS) or 
the total of the next throe 
scores (I, Sat, and Beh). 

It reflects the overall 
level of self esteem. 

High scores indicate a 
person who feels that he 
has value and worth and is 
confident in himself. Low 
scores indicate the opposite 
trait. 



FIGURE 



LIST OF VARIABLES FOR THE TENNESSEE SELF CONCEPT SCALE 



o' 2) 



T/IBLE IV 

TENNESSEE SELF CONCEPT SCORES COMPARING 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 



Variable Testing Control Group 



Experimental 
Group 




PhS 


Pre 

Post 


70.65 

72.40 


65.29 

42.36 


71.15 

73.50 


114.45 

73.95 


0.17 

0.46 


MES 


Pr© 

Post 


71.55 

70.35 


31.52 

31.50 


75.45 

75.60 


41 . 84 

47.41 


2.04“ 

2.64“ 


PeS 


Pre 

Post 


68 . 15 
69.50 


53.92 

40.58 


67.60 

69.40 


51 . 62 

42.99 


-0.24 

-0.04 


FaS 


Pre 

Post 


72.75 

73.20 


35.36 

24.17 


75.00 

75.25 


27.47 

43.36 


1.27 

1.12 


SoS 


Pr© 

Post 


72.35 

71.60 


35.82 

32.04 


71.10 
71 . 65 


28.94 

34.03 


-0.69 

0.03 


I 


Pre 

Post 


126.70 

127.30 


89 . 17 
89.80 


129.20 

130.05 


67.12 

57.84 


0.89 

1.01 


Sat 


Pre 

Post 


.113.75 

1.14.25 


95.46 

104.09 


113 . 00 
115 . 55 


184.42 

152.68 


-0.20 

0.36 


Beh 


Pre 

Post 


115 . 35 
116.00 


116 . 24 

77.58 


118 . 60 
119 . 80 


64.88 

87.96 


1.08 

1.32 


SC 


Pre 

Post 


36.90 

35.20 


27.88 

52.59 


35.25 

34.65 


25.67 

23.82 


-1.01 
— 0 . 28 


NCS® 


Pre 

Post 


-6.20 

-4.40 


120 . 69 
141.42 


-4.35 

-1.65 


54.45 

118.03 


0.63 

0.78 


TCS^ 


Pre 

Post 


26.40 

25-15 


23.72 

67.61 


28.45 

28.25 


90.58 

73.46 


0.86 

1.17 


vb 


Pre 

Post 


37.90 

36.35 


100 . 93 
91.71 


40.05 

38.10 


223.94 

133.25 


0.53 

0.52 


D 


Pre 

Post 


116.10 

118.60 


591.59 

593.31 


119.05 

119.65 


225.94 
417 . 61 


0.46 

0.15 


TTS 


Pro 

Post 


355.80 

357.55 


718.06 

475.63 


360.80 

365.40 


698.80 

677.73 


0.59 

1.03 



Significant at the .05 level for a two-tailed t test 
Low scores desirable 

® Scores closer to zero are desirable 
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Eiffierlp^ntal aiid Contro.l Groups Compared on the Varl- 
Qj! the l^nnessee Self Conce pt So file* The fmrrhh 
hypothesis, Experimental Group Moan TOmiossee Self Concept 

= Control Group Mean (Tennessee 
testing, was tested using 

Student's t distribution. In Table IV, the results of this 
test are presented. The mean and variance for the control 
and exporiraontal groups for the pre-testing and t!ie post-’^ 

listed in the first four columns and. the Student's 
independent data is listed in the last co.lumn. 

1^0 of these ratios are significant! Moral-Ethical Self on 
r Moral-Ethical Self on the Post-tost. It 
could be assumed that the difference between the experimental 

Ethical on the variab.le Moral- 

^ Self may have been due to the signif loanee between 

pre-test, lb test the null hypothesis 
that there is no difference between the experimental and 
control group on Mora.l-Ethloal Self, diff^enoe scores (post- 
J pe-test score) were computed and a Student's 

of ?ha ®®°"^®®* In V the resSt^ 

of the analysis of these scores are listed. The null hvpoth 
befo.a^f 2-02 or higher iHecessa^ 

ls*^no%tai-?ahi'^®i^!i^cS’’®‘^‘ oono.luded that, there^ 

statistical difference between the experimental and 

control group on the means of the variable Mora.l-Ethloal 



TABLE V 

DIFFERENCE SCORES FOR MORAL- ETHICAL SELF 



Group 


N 


X 


S2 


t 


Experimental 


20 


0.15 


29.7 


-0.70 


Control 


20 


-1.20 


4^1*. 0 





^ S ummary . The hypotheses comparing the experimental and 
coHurol group on the post- test of the dependent variables 

section. Using a Student»s t-ratio 
data it was shown that there was no difference 
between those groups on the pre-testing. On post- testin'^ 
however, the oxiierlmontal group was signlfloantly different 
from the control group in their ability to present behavior 
iocSMteVv perceived by the other group members more 

ceiv^ih^^h S®^?®^’'®^ score) and in their ability to per- 
ceive the behavior of other group members more accurately 
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% 



(perceiving score). The analysis found, no meaningfully 
significant difference in the self-ideal and the thirteen 

suD-test and total score on the Tennessee Self Concent 
Scale . ' 



II. ANALYSIS OF THE TOTAL GROUP FROM 
PRE-TEST TO POST- TEST 

*• part of the analysis of the data the last 

four hypotheses are analyzed to determine if a difference 
from pre-testing to post-testing exists. The hypotheses 
are stated in null form and the statistical analysis is 
then presented, and discussed. 

Pr|-te£t to m^-test analysis for hypothesis five , 

The hypo th^es tested in this sootT^are 
stated as follows! (5) Total Group Mean (Porooived Score) 
Pre-testing = Total Group Mean (Perceived Score) Post- 
o if' above but Perceiving Score, (7) as above 
but Self- Ideal score. In Table VI. the mean, variance, 
correlation, and t- ratio for the Perceived Score, Peroeiv- 
ng Score, and Self-Ideal Score are listed,. One hypothesis 
was found to be statistically significant; the Self- Ideal 
Score on the pre-test was significantly different from the 
score on the post- test at the .05 level using a t- ratio 
for a two-tailed test. 

The tot^ .S.rp^P ^mpared on the variables of the 
Self Co ncepF Scale . The analysis of the last 
hypothesis. Total Group Mean (Tennessee Self Concept Scale 
Scores) Pre-testing a Total Group Moan (Tennessee Self 

1 Scores) Post-testing, is given in this section. 

The variables of the Tennessee Self Concept Scale (by sym- 
Dol), the mean, variance, correlation between the pre-test 
and post- test, and t- ratio are listed in Table VII, One 
mean was significantly different from the pre-testing to 
the post- testing at the .05 level using a two-tailed 

^ ^ ^4®^* Since Physical Self (PhS) was the only 
yariab.le shovjing a statistically significant difference 
It indicates that the group exj^erience altered the parti- 
cipant s view of his body, state of health, and physical 
appearance in a positive direction. All the non-significant 
changes were in the exijected direction with the exception 
of Moral-Ethica.l Self (MES) where the mean changed 0,5 in 
the opposite direction. Social Self (SoS) where the mean 
changed 0.1 in the opposite direction, and. Self Criticism 
(SC) where the mean changed 1.2 in the opposite direction. 
These changes wore not statlstical,ly significant and the 
first two are so slight that they do not warrant additional 
consideration. However, the change in Self Criticism (SC) 
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TABLE VI 






PERCEIVED. PERCEIVING. AND SELF-IDEAL SCORE FOR 
TOTAL GROUP FROM PRE-TESTING TO POST-TESTING 



Test 




N 


X 


S2 


r 


t 


Perceived.^ 


Pre 


40 


10.9 


7.0 


-:o7 


0.66 




Post 


40 


10.3 


10.6 


Perceiving^ 


Pre 


40 


10.9 


40.3* 


.4? 


0.66 




Post 


40 


10.3 


16.9 


Sslf-Idoal^ 


Pre 


40 


61.8 


771.8 


O "S 


2.27^ 




Post 


40 


50.8 


441 . 4 


• t-J 



^ Significant at ths .05 level for a two-tailed t test 
^ Low scores are desirable 



should be examined as it was a larger change in the opposite 
direction and the change lowered the mean of the post-test 
below the mean of the norm group on this variable. Since 
lower scores on Self Criticism (SC) indicate a defensiveness 
or a deliberate effect to present a favorable picture of 
oneself there is an indication (although not statistically 
significant that this tendency may be present on the post- 
testing of the total group. 

Summary . In the second section of Chapter IV the results 
of the analysis of the last four hypotheses were presented. 
When comparing the pre-test data and the post-test data for 
the entire group of forty people statistically significant 
differences were found in the self-ideal score and one of 
the sub- tests from the Tennessee Self Concept Scale, physical 
self. 
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T/iJDLH; VII 



TOTAL GROUP COMPARED ON THE VARIABLES OP 
TENNESSEE SELF CONCEPT SCALE 



Test 




X 


S 2 


r 


t 


PhS 


Pre 

Post 


70.9 

73.0 


87.6 

57.0 


0.80 


2 . 31 '^ 


MES 


Pre 

Post 


73.5 

73.0 


39.6 

45.5 


0.57 


-0.55 


PeS 


Pre . 
Post 


§?-9 

69.5 


51.5 

40.7 


0.69 


1.84 


FaS 


Pre 

Post 


73.9 

74.2 


31.9 

34.0 


0 . 62 


0.44 


SoS 


Pre 

Post 


71.7 

71.6 


31.9 

32.2 


0.55 


-0.12 


I 


Pre 

Post 


127.9 

128.7 


77.7 

73.9 


0.57 


0.57 


Sat 


Pre 

Post 


113 . 4 
114.9 


136.5 

125 . 5 


0.69 


1.08 


Beh 


Pre 

Post 


117 . 0 
117 . 9 


90.9 

84.3 


0.59 


0.69 


SC 


Pre 

Post 


36.1 

34.9 


26.8 

37.3 


0.75 


- 1 . 79 


NCS*^' 


Pre 

Post 


-5.3 

-3.0 


36.2 

128.4 


0,42 


1.26 


TCS^ 


Pre 

Post 


27.4 

26.7 


56.8 

71.2 


0.53 


-0.59 


Vb 


Pre 

Post 


39.0 

37.2 


■I59.5 

110.4 


0.74 


-1.30 


D 


Pre 

Post 


117 . 6 
119 . 1 


400.1 

492.8 


0.56 


0.49 


:cTs 


Pre 

Post 


358.3 
361 . 5 


696.7 

577.7 


0.70 


1.02 



^ Significant at the .05 level for a two-tailed b test 
Low scores are desirable 
^ Scores closer to zero are desirable 
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III. /\DDITI0N;IL DATh COMPARING PRE-TEST MEANS FOR THE 
TOTAL GROUP WITH THE MEANS OP THE NORM GROUP 



In the third part of the analysis of the data a compari- 
son was made between the means of the total group on the pre- 
test and the moans of the norm group. This was done to help 
interpret the standing of the group when they began the group 
training. 

Means of total group compared with means of norm group. 
The Tennessee Self Concept Scale 'variable (by symbol), the 
mean and standard deviation of the total group on the pre- 
test, and the mean and standard deviation of the norm group 
are listed in Table VIII. The means which differ signifi- 
cantly from the norm group using a Student *s t-raclo for 
independent data are indicated by the small letter a. An 
examination of these means shows that they were in the 
direction expected, of individuals who are psychologically 
healthier suggesting that the subjects used in this study 
did, not represent the norm group as they appear to approach 
the healthy extreme of the psychological continuum on the 
pre-testing of the Tennessee Self Concept Scale. 

Notice, however, that several of the sub- test score 
means are be.low the norm-group means. Physical Self (PhS) 
is one of these but on the post-test this mean was higher 
than that of the norm group. The same type of movement 
was found, in the Net Conflict Score (NCS) where the mean 
went from -5.3 on the pre-test to -3.0 on the post-test. 
Scores c.loser to zero are desirable on this sub- test. 

This was not true for Distribution Score (D), how- 
ever, as the mean on the pre-test was 11?. 6 and the mean 
on the post- test was I.19.I but. the norm group ^s mean on 
, this variable was 120.4. Although these differences are 
not statistica.l.ly significant there is an indication that, 
since high scores on this variab.le indicate that the indi- 
vidual is definite and certain about the way he sees him- 
self, the group experience made the participants more 
definite about the way they saw themselves but it did. not 
make them as definite as was the norm group. 
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T/ii 3 LE VIII 



MEANS OF TOTAL GROUP ON THE PRE-TEST COMPARED 
WITH THE MEANS OF THE NORM GROUP 



Variable 


Pre- 


Test 


Norm 


Grouo 


X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


PhS 


70.9 


9.4 


71.8 


7.7 


MES 


73. 5 « 


6.3 


70.3 


8.7 


PeS 


67.9® 


7.2 


64.6 


7.4 


PaS 


73 . 9 ^ 


5.6 


70.8 


8.4 


SoS 


7 X. 7 ^ 


5.7 


68.1 


7.9 


I 


127 . 9 


8.8 


.127.1 


. 10.0 


Sat 


11 3. 4 *^ 


11.7 


103.7 


.13.8 


Beh 


117.0 


9.5 


1.15 . 0 


. 11.2 


SC 


36.1 


5.2 


35.5 


6.7 


NCS® 


-5.3 


9.3 


- 4.9 


.13.0 


TCS° 


27 . 4 ®’ 


7.5 


30.1 


8.2 


V^ 


39.0 


. 12.6 


48.5 


. 12.4 


D 


117 . 6 


20.0 


. 120.4 


24.2 


TTS 


358 . 3 ^^ 


26.4 


345.6 


30.7 



^ Significant at the .05 level or higher for a two- 
tailed. t test 



^ Low scores are desirable 

Q 

Scores closer to zero are desirable 
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IV. RELIABILITY OF THE INTERPERSONAL 
PERCEPTION SCALE 



Since the Interpersonal Perception Scale was developed 
as an Important pa^rt of the research done in this study, a 
measure of reliability was considered an important part of 
the analysis of the results. Measurement error becomes 
an important issue in discussinc the development and use 
of a new measuring technique. As suggested by Nunnally-^i 
coefficient alpha was used as a measure to determine the 
reliability based on internal consistence. The formula 
for coefficient alpha is given below: 

rkk - (1 - t » i ) 

k - 1 

Where k is the number of items in the test (or 25 in this 
case),t.<^-2 is the sum of all the item variances, and .'••y2 

is the variance of the total test. 

In Table IX, the variance of the individual items of 
the Interpersonal Perception Scale (IPS) are listed,. The 
sum of the item variances and the total test variance is 
given at the bottom of the table. The reliability co- 
efficient as given in the last row of each column are; 
perceived 0.86, 'perceiving 0.89* and self-ideal 0.84. 



•^Jum Nunnally , Psychometric Theory , (Now York; McGraw 
Hill Book Company , 19^7 ) • ]•> * 196 . 
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TABLE IX 

ITEM ViiRiyiNCES AMD COEFFICIENT ALPHA 



Item 


Perceived 


Perceiving 


Self- Ideal 


1 


24.81 


13.56 


2 • 26 


2 


35.02 


15.34 


1.40 


3 


22.25 


23.05 


2.46 


4 


69.28 


33-45 


3.01 


5 


84.46 


40.92 


3.42 


6 


70.16 


48.21 


5.10 


7 


^i' 3.51 


42.46 


3.. 17 


8 


106.66 


26.09 


4.50 


9 


55*46 


52.94 


2.64 


10 


75.51 


33 -X 3 


3.41 


11 


.103.52 ' 


143.26 


5.57 


12 


77.78 


32.89 


4.. 14 


13 


26.74 


13.95 


3.70 


14 


124.39 


3.54 


4.44 


15 


129.77 


37.82 

48.64 


4 . 25 


16 


216.25 


5.10 


17 


.112.90 


15.23 


2.58 


18 


54.05 


20.84 


4.18 


19 


80 . 36 


40.17 


2.72 


20 


22.33 


9.98 


1.46 


21 


85.22 


31.36 


2.98 


22 


88.01 


31.23 


4.90 


23 


52.20 


15.88 


2.41 


24 


33.23 


17.64 


2.32 


25 


35.28 


46.67 


3.99 


Sum of item 


variances 


1.829.17 


838.17 


86.11 


Test Vari- ' 


10 , 483.36 


5,788.72 


441 . 36 


ance 


Coefficient 


0.86 


0.89 


0.84 


alpha 
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CH/'i-TER V 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



I . SUMMARY 



The )Tiain purj^ose of this study was to cixamino and test 
the effectiveness of a formalized feedback technique designed 
to facilitate chanse in counselor trainees in areas which are 
considered important to thoir professional dovolopinent . Since 
the main purpose of ^iroup counseling (as used to train coun- 
selors) is the providing of a self-examination and self- 
assessment experience, it was decided that this would be the 
most appropriate place to develop and test a formalized feed- 
back technique vjhich focused on the personal developinent of 
the counselor. After specifying from the professional liter- 
ature the dimensions of behavior which should be examined in 
the group experience, a formalized feedback technique was 
designed oo it would provide the; individual with information 
about his behavior in these areas as it v/as j)eroulved and 
appraised by other group members. The cxperi--:ontal group 
received summary data on dimensions of otheu*' uerception 
of their behavior while the control group received no infor- 
mation about the appraisal that other group members had 
made of thoir behavior during the pre— testiiuT session. 



It was postulated that the receiving of additional 
information would, facilitate the attitude change; which v/as 
assumed to be necessary before a perceivable behavioral 
change would take p.lace. Two measures of attitude change 
and self-understanding v/ere inc :.eded in the study: the’ 

solf-idoal score from the IntcrpersoK'al Perception Scale 
(IPS) and the scores of the Teui;or.:ee Self Concept Scale. 
The study also included two b'ih^’vi'-'ra.l measures; the 
Perceived Score and the Perou-i viug Score both from the 
Interpersonal Prvcoptioi? oca.LC QPS). 



Behavior as defined in the study did change on both 
the perceived, score and the perceiving score. The experi- 
mental group was signif icantly higher 'on both of these 
measures at the .01 level. As discussed in Chapter III, 
the validity of observational methods is complete.ly at 
the mercy of the observer and for that reason both validity 
and reliability tend to be low. The method (used in this 
study) of combining the observations of the group meml^ers 
(nine j'^eople) v/ith the Ind.ividual* s rating seems to be 
effective in controlling for low reliability as the 
reliability for the perceived score was 0.86 and the 
reliability for the perceiving score was O.89. One could 
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conclude that nine people do a bettor observation than doeq 

■'Statistical sleainoanL foSn' ?n 
.leads one to the conclusicn that the treatment 
technique, direct formalized feedback, increased the indlvid- 

behavior of an individual group parti- 
This supports the first two hypotheses and the theore- 
tical model of group learning developed in Chapter II. 

inoasure of attitude change showed no significant 
difference between the experimental and control grouron 
pre-testing or the post-testing. The validity 
instruments is probably the most impor- 
tant factor to consider in dusousslng this finding. As was 
discussed in Chapter II, both of these measures rely on the 
accuracy of the self report for their valid! t^ EvLy effort 
yas made to assure tho participants in the study that their 

nofbS"®" research purpoLfand would 

numnsp their instructor or group loader for any 

(including course grading) but there are some indl-^ 

students in the class were very 
about how these results would be used. In Chapter 
II » the social desirability factor in self inventory measurf»- 

good tendency of the Individual to say 

about himself. On both the pre- 

the grourto^bo snoouLgo 

oontfolled this possible but this may not have 

tr.ol grouc d?d experimental and oon- 

differ slgnlflcant.ly on any of the variable q 

Self^Ind^Sn^’thls vaiLh?”°?S’^ except for Moral-Ethical’ 

oe.Li ana on this varlab.le there was a sl-^nlflcant rt-i 

on both the pre-test and post-test. WheS the pro to^poft dlf 

ferenoe scores for this variable were tested it warfoSnd 

that the groups did not differ and that the difference found 

pre-tlst!^*”*'“®^ probably was due to the difference in the ' 



Ivhen the experimenta.l versus contro.l group diviqinn vraa 

development of the total group from pre- 
testlng to post-testing was considered, there are several 
findings Which should be noted. First, the L^Lasurerof 
ehavloral ohanp (perceived score and peroolvlng score) did 
statistically significant dlfferencrfron?;- 
testlng to post-testing in the total group indloatln/?L<- = 

Place. ®^r^re-"tes? toysU 

^ ^2 2 measure of attitude change, the self-ideal 

score, was found. A reexamiimtlon of Tab.le III he.l))s make 
this o.learer. Notice that the control ^roup mean decrease(3 
points (remember that smaller scores are desirable^ 

decreased 8.4 pSnJs! ^’ni ?he 
differences between the experimental and control group LanI 
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was not siijnificant . total group ro].)ortod that their 

self and thQir-self-.as-they-would-llkQ-to-.be were nore con- 
gruent at the end of group training than it was at the be- 
ginning. However » xvrhen th€i factors of validity and social 
desirability are taken into consideration this change is 
not so impressive. The Important factors to be considered 
in using this moasureirent of attitude change are (1) the 
Interpersonal Perception Scale was constructed so that the 
measurement goal would be completely transparent to the 
individual completing the rating scales, and (2) the only 
person whose rating is taken into consideration on this 
score is the individual who is rating himself. This places 
the va.lidity of the self-ideal score completely in the hands 
of the individual who is rating himself. The significant 
diffcroncG from pro— tostin^ to post— tostlng cou.ld bo nioro 

a result of this reporting problem than an actual attitude 
change. 



Ii pre-test to post- test change was found on the sub- 
tost variable I Physical Self, and this is the one variable 
Tennessee Self Concept Scale which was significantly 
different. This would, indicate that the- group experience 
altered the participant’s view of his body, state of health, 
and physical appearance in a positive direction. /> combina- 
tion of two factors seem to account for this change. First, 
the pre-test mean on this variable is not as great as the 
mean of this variable in the norm group and there is, there- 
fore, more room for a change on this variable. The second 
factor accounting for this change is that the physical self 
iu area examined in group counseling of this type; 

the ]3hysical appearance of the group participant is the 
safest area to begin the discussion in the group and. this 
theme is repeated, often during the development of the 
group. Several other Tennessee Self Concept variables should 
be noted in examining the total group from pre-testing to 
post- testing . The Self Criticism score moved, in a direction 
opposite to the one expected, and this change .lovjered the 
mean of the post-test below the mean, of the norm group on 
this variable. These ten items are mild.ly derogatory state- 
ments which most Individuals admit to being true about them- 
se.pQs. Since low scores on Self Criticism indicate a 
defensiveness or a deliberate effort to present a favorable 
picture of one’s self there is an indication (although not 
statistioa.l.ly significant) that this tendency was more 
noticcab.le on the post-testing of the total group.* This 

t argument that the se.lf-idoal as a measure 
T /. T valid. There appears to bo a 

de.liberate (and. understandable ) attempt to present a favor- 
able picture of one’s self at the conclusion of group 
oounseling. ^ 



Considerlnc the pro- test for the entire group on the 
sub- tests scores of the Tennessee Self Concept Scale and 
comparing these with the norm group means, it was found, 
that pre-test scores for the group used in this study dif- 
fered significaiit.ly from the norm group on eight variables. 
All of these differences wore in the direction of the psy- 
cho .logic a.lly healthy individual which suggests that the 
group used in this study did not represent the norm group 
as they are approaching the healthy extreme of the psycho .log- 
ical continuum. Sir.oe this group did not represent the norm 
group they had. less area in which they can make a change. 
Therefore, if there is less range for a person who is psy- 
cho .logically integrated, to a.ltor their behavior then .less 
change wou.ld be QX]300ted. in this group on the post- test of 
the fourteen variables of the Tennessee Self Concept Scale. 

On the pre-test the Net Conflict Score (NCS) was .lower than 
that of the norm group but this was not true on the post- 
testing of the tota.l group. However, the pro- test and post- 
test means of the Distribution Score are both lower than 
that of the norm group but there is a s.light increase in 
this score from pre-testing to post-testing. This score 
is a summary of the way an individual distributes his 
answers across the five available choices when he responds 
to the items on the sca.le. When peop.le are being defensive 
and guarded they avoid committing themselves by narking the 
3 which does not add, to their score on this sub-test. 

This seems to be another indication that the group used in 
this study is more defensive than was the norm group and 
supports the hypotheses that the lack of change in attitude 
may be due to the poor validity of the se.lf-report instru- 



II. CONCLUSIONS 

4 P^^'esented in Chapter IV and analyzed 

in the first section of this chapter, the fol.lowing con- 
clusions are made: 



(1) A change in behavior was found in the exj^erimental 

control group. This would indicate 
that the treatment technique, direct formalized feed.back, 

attention on the behavioral dimensions 
specified, on the Feedback Form and the Interpersonal Percep- 
tion Sca.le. uince no behavioral change took p.lace from the 

post-testing of the entire group, the 
of the Feedback Form appears to be 
producing behavioral change. 



a very 



group 
effective 



use 
method of 
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(2) No moanlngfu.l ohange In attitude and self- 
understanding wore recorded on either of the measurements 
used in this study when the experimental and control group 
wore compared. The authors take the position that this is 
a validity problem and does not necessarily indicate that 
there was no attitude change. When the total group re- 
ceiving group training was considered a change in the self- 
ideal score was found but* after considering the validity 
problems encountered in using this instrument, there is no 
reason to assume that this reflects a true attitude change. 
The second instrument used to measure attitude* the Ten- 
nessee Self Concept Scale, showed a significant change in 
the total group attitude (from pre-testing to post-testing) 
on one variable, physical self. Two factors explain this 
change; first, on the pre-test the total group v/as below 

the norm group on^ this variable so there was more room for 
change on the post- tost and, second, the physical self is 

most open to examination and. discussion In group interaction 
of this type. The most appropriate conclusion" which can be 
made about attitude change in the group is that the measuring 
instruments used in this study did not show a valid change 
in attitude. 



(3) iifter considering two other sub-test scores on 
the Tennessee Self Concept Scale (Self-Criticism and 
Dis tribution) , it was concluded, that the total group was 
somewhat defensive and deliberately tried, to present a 
favorable picture of themselves on post-testing, i^lthough 
this conclusion is not based on statistically significant 
findings it is worth noting as it relates to the validity 
problem of the self-report instruments used to assess 
changes in attitude and. self-understanding. 

(4) ‘ Comparing the pre-test means of the total group 
with the means of the norm group on all of the sub— tests 
of the Tennessee Self Concept Scale; it was concluded that 
the group used in this study did. not represent the norm 
group as they tended to approach the healthy extreme of 
the psychological continuum. 

Ill . recommend;\tions 

Based on the analysis of the results of this study, 
the fo.Llowing recommendations are made: 

(l) Since the feed..back technique appears to produce 
behaviora.l changes along the same dim.ensions in which the 
feedback v;as given, these areas should be reviewed to de- 
terninc if they are consistent i\rith the objectives for 
which the group counseling was organized. Those that are 
evaluated as having met this criteria should be used to 
give food.back to future groups. 
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The lonsth of the Interpersonal Perception Scale 
was a serious problem in terms of time roquirort to administer 
ana score it. An effort should be made to shorten this form 
and if the reliability is not seriously effected the shorter 
lorm would be preferable to the one used in this study. A 
form of about ton items would seem to be an appropriate length. 



4., Self- Ideal Score as a measure of self-understand- 

ing and attitude change does not appear to merit further 
examination. However, there might be some advantage to 
administering this as there is some indication that it could 
begin the self-examination process especially in the group 
which received the feedback of this information. 



4-4-4 4.^^^ Tennessee Self Concept Scale as a measure of 

attitude change did not appear to work in this group owing 

3 u having a better self concept on pre-testing 

an did the norm group. If this condition continues to exist 
in the counselor education program at West Virginia University 
an assessment of attitude change more appropriate to this type 
of group should be used or developed. 



P 



( 5 ) The question of whether or not the successful group 
participant (as measured by the Interpersonal Perception 
scale; makes the successful counselor should be examined. 
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APPENDIX A 



INTEBPERSONAL PERCEPTION SCALE (IPS) 
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INTERPERSON/IL PERCEPTION SCALE 

IPS 

DIRECTIONS 



form is dosigned to help you examine the attitude 
and behavior of yourself and ethers in a group setting. It 

vfiiinw right or wrong answers. The 

yellow IBM card will be used to record your answers. 

1 . In the provided oorrespondin/t card spaces write vour 
"code number" name, in the space fo? card n^ber? 
number your yellow cards serially and arrange then in order. 

. 2 ... Take the Interpersonal Perception Scale” (IPS) and 

react to each item as you are at your best . Record vour 

n" throush 125 STThe first oLd. 

f?ffh lower extreme? £*5, the 

higher extreme. 

each item of the IPS as you are at your worst. 

spaces 126 through I50, question 1 
In space 126 , question 2 in space 12?, and so on. 

to each item of the IPS as you would like to be 

answers on the second card using 
spaces 101 through 125. ^ 

5 * Rate your group leader on each item of the IPS. Record 
your answers in spaces 126 through I50 on the second card. ‘ 

6 . Rate the first member of your group as listed on the 

roster. Record your answers in spaces 101 
card three. Write the code number of this 

coJ-UEin in which you rated him, using 
the student* s signature line. 

7. Respond to each item so that it describes the second 

o|l j^our group listed on the code number roster. 

Record your answers in the second, column of card three 
using spaces 126 through I50. Write the code number of 
this person just above the column in which you rated him 
using the student* s signature line. 

Continue until you have described, everyone in your group. 
Check your cards to see that your code number, name, and 
card number are written on ALL cards and that ALL of the 
lanks have been completed including the placing of code 
numbers above the appropriate co.lumn. 
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00 00 ">J 'O CN 0\V»n v/x -frVjJ VjJ f\3 f\3 f—' r— ' 



$ 






CARD NUMBER 



ITEM NUMBER 



DESCRIPTION 



1-25 

26-50 

1-25 

26-50 

1-25 

26-50 

1-25 

26-50 

1-25 

26-50 

1-25 

26-50 

1-25 

26-50 

1-25 

26-50 



Yourself at your best 
Yourself at your worst 
Your ideal self 
Group leader 00 

Group mombor 01 

Group member 02 

Group member 03 

04 



07 

08 

09 

10 
11 
12 
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. PERC£PTI(»9 SCALE 
IPS 
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U9. (144) BEACnm TO THE ^HF*S SmiXmOR OF HIS KB4VI0R 

wlthdraws-reaets negatively 1 2 3 4 5 gets positively involved 



120. (145) RESPECT FOR THE RIGHTS OF 
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never participates 1 2 3 4 5 doadnates group 



APPENDIX B 



FEEDBACK FORM 



NAME 



CO BE NUMBER 



Other s self 



Scale Item 

1. Clarity in ex- 
pressing thoughts 


[Dow -High 


Aver. 


Worst 


Best 


Ideal 


1 

1 












2. Ability to listen 
in an understand- 
ing way 














3* Ability to present 
ideas forcefully 
and persuasively 














4. Tendency to trust 
others 














5* Willingness to 
express feeling 
(or emotion) 














6. Tendency to “take 
charge” or domin- 
ate the group 








> 






7 • lypical behavior 
toward others 














8. Beaction to com- 
ments on the eval- 
uation of own be- 
havior 














9* Understanding of 
the feelings of 
„ 0 the rs ( orana thv ) 














10, Understanding of 
why a person does 
what he does 
(InsightJ 














11 • Tolerance for con- 
flict and. antago- 
. nism in the groun 






1 

i 








12. Ex]3rossions of 
affection and 
warmth 














13* Sensitivity to the 
feelings of others 














1^. Directs conversa- 
tion 




j 


1 

1 


L 


i 
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others Self 



Scale Item 


Low iHigh i^ver. Worst 1 


Best 


ideal 


15' Tib ill ty to 
help express 
their feelings 
and '’be them- 
selves” 














16. Tendency to dom- 
inate the atten- 
tion of others 








‘1 






17. Honest presen- 
tation of true 
feelings 














18. Freedom in ex- 
pressing ideas 














19* Reaction to the 
group’s evalua- 
tion of his be- 
havior 














20. Respect for the 
rights of others 














21. Commitment to 
the development 
of others 














22. i^bility to ad- 
just to new 
situations 














23. Interpretation 
of the attitudes 
and intentions 
of others 


1 

J 












24r Others see him 
as he sees him- 
self 














25. Participation 
in group dis- 
cussion 




! 


1 

i 

... k 




t 
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